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Tarovcuout North America, the surname 
Majestic is synonymous with the Hudson, or 
North River. This nomenclature savours of 
nationality, and is mainly appropriate in de- 
ing the vast importance of the Hudson in 
the civilization of the United States ; for, 
mighty indeed have been the strides, and 
rapid has been the race, of human improve- 
ment, upon the banks of this noble stream. 
It rises in a mountainous country west of 
Take Champlain, in the counties of Essex 
and Montgomery, in the State of New York, 
and communicates with the Atlantic below 
New York city. It is rn straight 
for 200 miles, and is a channel for an ex- 
tensive navigation; particularly between the 
cities of New York and Albany, by means 
of steam-boats and sloops. There are upon 
its banks numerous handsome and flourish- 
ing towns; and, in passing up the river 
through the Highlands, the scenery has the 
er of picturesque magnificence. The 
between the main towns on its 
banks are as follow : 
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From its source to Saudy Hill, about 100 100° 
Waterford - - : - - 4 142 
Troy Sy Fe tg Ea ae ae 
Albany - : - - 6 2 
— - = = = © + 30 192 

oughkeepsie - - - - - 55 937 
Newburgh - : - 10 247 
New York - - - - - 6 312 
The Narrows - - 12 324 


It is connected with lake Champlain by the 
Champlain canal, with lake Erie by the Erie 
canal, with the Delaware river by the Hudson 
and Delaware canal and the Morris canal. 
To this general outline of the course of 
tke Hudson, we shall append a few details of 
the scenery of its banks. The intelligent 
traveller, Mr. Arfwedson,* tells us, that one 
of the first evenings after landing at New 
York, he spent on the banks of the majestic 
Hudson. “ There is something attractive and 
inspiting in this stream. From Broadway, 
which traverses the whole city, there is a 
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road leading to a small hamlet called Man- 
hattanville, in which direction, at several 
points, the romantic scenery of the North 
River is viewed in all its perfection.” But, 
from. no place did the Hudson appear to 
Mr. Arfwedson to greater advantage than 
from Hoboken, a delightful spot on the New 
Jersey side, opposite to New York, between 
which and the city, steam-boats are continu- 
ally plying. Here is a beautiful retreat, 
(named after the Parisian retreat,) the Ely- 
sian Fields, an extensive park, which its 
proprietor has liberally thrown open to the 

ublic; and it is, in the summer, to the in- 
Fabitants of New York, one of their greatest 
recreations to visit this delightful spot. “ No- 
thing can exceed the taste with which its 

ardens and walks, aided by the hand of 
Nature, are laid out. The perspective view 
of Staten Island, of Long Island, of the Bay 
of New York, of the City itself, with all its 
steeples, of New Jersey City, of all the ship- 
ping, on one side ;_ and of the river Hudson, 
and all its tributary beauties, intermingled 
with steamers, sloops, and pleasure-boats on 
the other, — presents to the delighted and 
astonished eye a panorama of such unparal- 
lelled_and variegated Bagge that it baf- 
fles all description. e noise inseparable 
from large cities could at times be heard 
across the stream. But, as soon as the sun 
had set, and the moon began to rise in all 
her brightness, the scene became still more 
beautiful. From elevated chimneys, attached 
to numerous glass and iron manufactories 
on the opposite shores, issued columns of 
fire, which illuminated the whole range of 
contiguous buildings ; great masses of flakes 
also burst forth from the passing steamers, 
and accompanied them on their swift course, 
like the appendage to a comet. The whole 
had the appearance of the commencement 
of a great conflagration ; the city and stream 
seemed threatened with being suddenly en- 
veloped in flames and smoke. This dream 
of imagination chilled me for a moment, and 
I turned my eyes away from the sight; but, 
once more looking up, I beheld the silent 
moon calmly glittering on the surface of the 
Hudson, and I continued to enjoy the hap- 
piness of contemplating a picture to which 
nothing could be compared. The freshness 
of the evening, the stillness of the leaves, the 
beauty of dormant Nature surrounding me 
on every side, and lastly, my own state of 
mind, all contributed to fix me for a long 
while as a silent spectator. At length, I was 
overtaken by the lateness of the night, and 
unwillingly left a spot combining so many 
attractions. With lively emotion, I still re- 
member the richly overshadowed tree, whose 
wide-spread branches sheltered me during 
my deep meditation; and also the mossy 
rock on which I rested, in full admiration of 
the scene before me. It seemed as if I 


heard a voice softly whispering the following 
lines of Bryant, one of America’s poetical 
sons :— 
‘River! in this still hour thou hast 

Too much of heaven, un to last ; 

Nor long may thy still waters lie 

Au image of the glorious sky : 

Thy fate and mine are not repose, 

And, ere another evening elose, 

Thou to thy tide shalt turn again, 

And I to seek the crowd of men.’” 


Upon leaving New York in one of ity 
well-appointed steam- » Mr. Arfwedson 
says:—“The Hudson continues wide for a 
considerable distance ; its breadth, until near 
the Highlands, may be said to be about one 
English mile, or more. The eastern shor 
is well cultivated, and — to the eye a 
succession of smiling landscapes. Most of 
the hills are covered with verdure and fruit. 
trees; and from the remotest woods down to 
the river, nothing is seen but corn-fields, 
pastures, and gardens, in the midst of which 
beautiful country-seats are situated. Vill 
embowered among trees, are now and t 
visible; and the reflection of the setting sun 
on their pointed steeples makes them appear 
as if rising from the midst of a forest. Rive 
lets meander in various directions, and fer. 
tilize the fields. The prospect on the western 
shore of the river is, however, quite different: 
there, a chain of perpendicular rocks, about 
500 feet high, follows the direction of the 
stream for nearly twenty miles. They aw 
not unlike artificial breastworks, and ar 
therefore called Palisades. They stretch 
sometimes downright into the river, some- 
times retire a few ving only suff. 
cient place for the residence of a few, scat- 
tered stonecutters. Some of their houses are 
built against the rock, so that one of the 
walls is formed thereof. A few huts are 
visible here and there; and to complete the 
picturesque view, cattle are sometimes seen 
at a small distance, seekiag. a scanty sub- 
sistence between the crevices; or children, 
joyfully jumping from one rock to another. 
A habitation lke the one just described, 
must naturally appear very confined and un- 
comfortable to a traveller viewing it from the 
steam-boat; but, if the healthy and strong 
inmate is asked whether he is happy there, 
he will undoubtedly answer, that as long as 
he is permitted to behold the majestic Hud- 
son flowing below his retreat, all his wishes 
are realized. 

“Yes, majestic indeed is this river; not 
does it in the least surprise me that the 
Indians had. so high an opinion of it, since, 
according to their own traditions, their god 
Manetho betook himself to flight, when the 
river, like a supernatural being, descended 
from the rocks with frightful noise, and took 

ossession of the dales and fields below. 
he poetical part in these old traditions 
of the Highlands, shows what power they 


























granted to the god of waters; and this respect, 
which they invariably observed, was, after he 
had conquered all the country round Man- 
hattan, and governed his kingdom in peace 
and quiet, changed into a majestic venera- 
tion: to this circumstance may probably be 
attributed the surname Majestic.” 





MARY HOWITT. 

Wuar a peculiar charm pervades the touch- 
ing and most charming tales and antique 
ballads written by this lady. There is a 
fresh and sparkling fount of original and 
somewhat quaint simplicity in her writings, 
which carries the fancy captive; and, from 
its vraisemblance, transports you with her to 
the dark confessional, or to the convent- 

len, where a remorseful spirit unburthens 
its conscience in a tale o} ee, In de- 
seribing the outpourings of guilty but peni- 
tent earien a oy a a and thrill- 
ing power. Witness The Old Man's Story: 
how graphically simple is its unadorned 
commencement :— 

“There was an old and quiet man, 
And by the fire sat he, 
* And now,’ he said, ‘to you I'll tell 
A dismal thing which once befell 
A ship upon the sea.’” 

How strikingly is the murdered man de- 
scribed, whose gold from Mexico proved the 
murderer’s temptation !— 

« His body was wasted, bent, and bowed, 
And amid his gold he lay— 
Amid iron chests that were bound with brass, 
Aud he watch’d them night and day.” 
And then the horrid deed on the lone, high 
seas, and the Captain’s after-feelings—“ his 
white and palsied lips, and the stare of his 
ghastly eye !”— 
« But even then, that very hour, 
The wind dropp’d, and a spell 
Was on the ship—was on the sea, 
And we lay for months, how wearily, 
Where the old man’s body fell !” 

One is reminded of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, by some expressions in this thrill- 
ing tale of the sea,—something of his 
startling abruptness, which pleases from its 
faculty of bringing the incident fully to the 
mind’s eye, as in a picture. 

In The Countess Lamberti’s Confession, 
how admirably does she describe her attach- 
ment for Guiesppe, “her first and only love :” 

“T lov’d him ever—never knew 
The time I lov'd him uot.” 
Perhaps no two lines ever expressed better 
the entire and all-engrossing nature of a first 
affection—Her marriage with Lamberti: 
“ At the daggev’s point they married me, 
Amid my prayeis and tears.”— 
Her dream of the murder of Guiesppe—the 
frenzy to which she is driven on seeing the 
murderers.“ dwell calmly in their guilt,”-— 
the madness which leads to crime of the 
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darkest hue—the murder of her husband,— 
have all a fearful distinctness of colouring. 
Memory, seldom more than an uncertain 
attendant on madness, in her case, holds her 
place, “within the book and volume of the 
brain,” as if to be her life-long torture ; bring- 
ing before her mental eye, with scrupulous 
exactness, every circumstance in the fearful 
tragedy of her life. How well is an abiding 
remorse, struggling through the dark clouds 
of insanity, portrayed in the concluding lines : 
“T too—there is a weight of sin 
Upon my soul; it will not hence: 
’Tis therefore that my life is given 
To one long penitence.” 


There is a cheering and healthy tone of 
sound moral principle, which, utterly divest- 
ed of all assumption of the teaching spirit, 
bestows the highest charm over the writings 
of Mary Howitt. A single eye to good in- 
ference, an innocence of purpose, a genius 
tich, and “fraught with many a legend old,” 
a fancy bright and original, yet in no in- 
stance lending its power of expression to that 
sophisticated glossary of lan which 
would give smooth names to vice, and deck 
with the flowers of poetry, infidel sentiments, 
or unhallowed and lawless deeds. The great 
Johnson, in the zenith of his fame, when 
the country owned no other arbiter in litera- 
ture and morals, acknowledged, in one of 
his reflective moods, (when his great mind 
turned from the applause of the world, to 
feel the awful responsibility of its own gifts,) 
that his soul yearned for something more 
than the passing meteor of earthly fame. 
Doubtless, in those moments, every good 
feeling he had laboured to implant, every 
moral which he had deduced from passi 
events, every fallacy of evil he had ms 
arose before his mental eye like cherub forms 
of hope, dispelling the gloom of his mind 
with the prospect of reward from a higher 
tribunal. Such hope may be hers, who 
preserved throughout her poetry the great 
end of all writing—the furtherance of truth 
and nght feeling. Dr. Beattie entreats of 
those to whom indulgent Heaven “ vouch- 
safes a portion of celestial fire,” to “know 
their own worth, and reverence the lyre ;” 
and amidst the sneers which are too preva- 
lent in the present day against the fine ima- 
ginings of poesy, it is delightful to listen to 
the burst of enthusiasm for her divine art, 
which this writer has given us :— 

“ Men build to thee no shrine, 

Yet every holy place is fill’d with thee; 

Dim groves and mountain-tups alike are thine, 
Spirit of poesy ! 

Islaud and mountain peak, 
Seas, where the keel of ships shall never go, 


Cots, palaces, and graves, whate’er can speak 
Of human joy or woe. 

How hast thou cast a glo 
Over the dust of him sublimely wise— 

The blind old man, with his immortal story 
Of a lost Paradise ! 





streams, 
by hws A lamerronrh and from passion’s leaven 
Refined his soul, wooing with holy themes, 
In Mary’s voice from Heaven.’ 

Long may the muse of Mary Howitt re- 
joice in that art, by which she leads her 
readers on through the flowery maze of poe- 
try:to the pure and bracing mountain-tops of 
truth and sound morality. Anne R. 

Kirton-Lindsey. 


Retrospective Gleanings. 





CURIOUS ANCIENT PROVERBS. 


“Never be ashamed to eat your meat.”’— 
Erasmus says this proverb is handed down 
to us from the ancients. 

“Charity begins at home.”—Many sen- 
tences occur in the ancient Greek and Latin 

ts to this purpose. 

“Out of debt, out of danger.”—This is a 
Greek sentence: “ Happy he that owes no- 
thing.” 

“ What soberness conceals, drunkenness 
reveals.” —Erasmus cites to this purpose a 
sentence out of Herodotus, viz., “ When wine 
sinks, words swim ; and Pliny hath a saying 
to the same purpose. — 

. rience is the mistress of fools.”— 
There is a Greek proverb, viz., “ Wise men 
learn by others’ harms ; fvols by their own.” 
—Epimetheus. 

“ Look not a gift horse in the mouth.”— 
It seems, (says Ray,) this was a Latin pro- 
verb in Hierom’s time. Erasmus quotes it 
out of his preface to his commentaries on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

“Give a thing and take a thing.”—Plato 
mentions this as the proverb of children in his 
time, which, with us, also continues a pro- 
verb among children to this day. 

“Gold goes in at any gate except Hea- 
ven’s.”—Philip, Alexander’s father;was re- 
ported to say, that he did not doubt to take 
any castle or citadel, let the ascent be never 
so steep or difficult, if he could but drive up 
an ass laden with gold to the gate. 

“ Tll-gotten goods seldom prosper.”—He- 
siod, the Greek poet, says, “To naught it 

that came from naught.” 

“That that’s good sauce for a goose is 
good for a gander.”—This is a woman’s 
proverb. 

“ Hunger is the best sauce.””—This pro- 
verb is reckoned among the aphorisms of 
Socrates. 

“‘ Hunger makes hard bones sweet beans.” 
—Erasmus relates as a common proverb 
among the Dutch, “Hunger makes raw 
beans relish well, or taste of sugar.” Da- 
rius, in his flight, drinking puddle water 
defiled with dead carcasses, is reported to 
have said that he never drunk anything that 
was more pleasant ; for, saith the story, he 
had never thirsty. . 
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“Little strokes fell great oaks.”—Pliny 
reports that there are to be found fiints 
worn by the feet of pismires, which, ( 
Ray,) is not altogether unlikely; for the 
ants, I have observed to have their roads or 
footpaths so worn by travelling, that they 
may easily be observed. 

“One may live and learn.”—A famous 
saying of Solon. 

“ The master’s eye makes the horse fat.” 
—The answers of Perses aud Libys are, 
(says Ray,) worth recording. The former 
being asked, what was the best thing to 
make a horse fat, answered, “ The eye of the 
master :” the other being questioned, what 
was the best manure, answered, “The mas. 
ter’s footsteps.” Not impertinent to this 
purpose, is that story of Gellius: A fat man 
riding upon a leau horse, was asked, how it 
came to pass that himself was so fat, and 
his horse so lean, he answered, “ Because I 
feed myself, but my servant feeds my horse.” 
See Ray’s Proverbs, 1670.) 

“ A good neighbour, a good good-morrow.” 
—Themistocles, having a farm to sell, caused 
the crier who proclaimed it to add, that it 
had a good neighbour; rightly judging that 
such an advantage would make it more 
vendible. 

“Fat paunches make lean pates.”—This, 
Hierome mentions, as a Greek proverb. 

“Pull hair and hair and you'll make the 
carle bald.”—There is a story of Sertorius, 
mentioned by Plutarch, in his Life :—he, to 
persuade his soldiers that counsel was more’ 
available than strength, causes two horses to 
be brought out ; the one poor and lean, the 
other strong, and having a bushy tail. To 
the poor, weak horse, he sets a strong, great, 
young man. To the strong horse, he sets a 

ittle, weak fellow, each to pluck off his 
horse’s tail. This latter, pulling the hairs, 
one by one, in a space of time got off the 
whole tail : whereas, the young man, catch- 
ing all the tail at once in his hands, fell a 
tugging with all his might, labouring to 
little purpose ; till at last he tired, and made 
himself ridiculous to all the company. 

“Too much of one thing is for no- 
thing.”—This is an apophthegm of one of 
the seven wise men; some attribute it to 
Thales, some to Solon. 

“ Good riding at two anchors, men have told ; 
For if one breaks, t’other may hold.” 

— Aristides and Pindar. 

“No mill, no meal.”—He that would 
have honey, must have bees.” Erasmus 
saith, they commonly say, “He that would 
sam eggs, must endure the cackling of 

ens.” 

“Ramsey the Rich.” —“ Ramsey,” (in 
Huntingdonshire, says Ray, in his Proverbs, 
“was the Croesus of all our English abbeys; 
for, having but sixty monks to maintain 
therein, the revenues thereof, according to the 
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standard of the times, amounted unto 7,000/. 
per annum, which, in proportion, was 100/. 
for every monk, and 1,000/. for their abbot ; 
, at the dissolution of monasteries, the 
income of the Abbey was reckoned at but 
1,983/. a year; whereby, it plainly appears 
how much the revenues were er-rated in 
those valuations.” P.T. W. 





AnecYote Gallery. 


A MALEFACTOR SAVED TO GOOD PURPOSE. 


Tue Abbé —— was sent for one day to 
prepare a hardened robber for death. After 
they had been conversing together some time, 
the Abbé perceived that he paid no atten- 
tion, that amidst all his arguments and ex- 
hortations, the man scarcely took any notice 
of him. “Strange!” said he; “ friend, do 
you believe that in a few hours you are to 
appear before your Maker? What can divert 
your mind from such an awful truth ?”—“You 
are right, father,” he replied; “ but it occurs 
to me that it is in your power to save my 
life, and well may that divert my thoughts.” 
—“I save your life! How can that be? 
—Besides, your present conduct leads me to 
suppose I should then be the instrument of 
your doing more mischief — of increasin 
your sins ?”—“‘ You misjudge me, father,’? 
teplied he; my errors have not proceeded 
from a heart destitute of every correct feel- 
ing: in youth I was led by false expectations 
to form habits above my station, to support 
which required more money than my indul- 
gent mts could supply. Habit became 
second nature. Work I had not the fortitude 
to get, and was induced to steal. Smooth is 
the descent from good to evil; one step in 
the wrong path too often induces a second ; 
even, (as may sometimes be,) to hide the 
first; crime succeeded crime: till now I 
have banished reflection, but believe me to 
be a repentant sinner.”—* But how can I 
save thee, my son ?”’—“ Why, father,” said 
the malefactor, “only remove the altar, (as it 
is portable,) to the wall; set your chair upon 
the altar, and stand you upon the chair, and 
I will stand on your shoulders; I shall 
then be enabled to reach yon little window, 
through which I will escape.” The Abbé 
ee with the expedient; the malefactor 
was out in a trice. 

Twenty years afterwards, the Abbé, travel- 
ling through Ardennes, a woody country in 
the north-east borders of France, happened to 
lose his way. He felt very uneasy at a man, 
who was closely observing him, but consider- 
ing that there was no escape, even if he had 
any bad design, the Abbé asked him where 
he could find lodging for the night. The 
stranger offered to conduct him to his own 
house which was near: this he did, saying, 
as he entered, to his wife and children: 
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“ There, and ir respects to that 
Father ; for par a him I should not 
ve been in the world.” Here the Abbé 
recollected the man’s features, so far as to per- 
ceive that he was the identical robber, whom 
he had assisted to escape from prison.—* I 
have kept my word, Father,” said he; and 
being resolved to live honestly, I immedi- 
ately, on my escape, set off, and begged miy 
way hither; the master of this farm took me 
into his service, and by diligence and ho- 
nesty, I so far gained his good will, that he 
bestowed his daughter on me. God has so 
prospered my honest endeavours that I have 
laid by something; and a great joy it is to 
me that I can show you my gratitude.” 
—“The service I did for you,” said the 
Abbé, “is overpaid; truly ‘honesty is the 
best policy.’ ”” S. T. BrirrLepanx. 


THE POOR MAN'S MITE. 
Tue fire at Ratcliffe, in the month of July, 
1794, was more destructive than any confla- 
gration since the Fire of London, in 1666, 
Out of 1,200 houses, not more than 570 were 
saved. Government immediately sent 150 
tents for the accommodation of the sufferers, 
The City, to their honour be it known, sub- 
scribed },000/. for their relief; Lloyd’s, 7002, ; 
the East India Company gave 2104. But 
more remarkable traits of that universal feel. 
ing for the wants of others, for which En. 
glishmen are peculiarly distinguished, are 
shown in the fact, that on the Sunday imme. 
diately after the fire, the collection, from 
spectators who thronged to view the encamp- 
ment, amounted to upwards of 8004; of 
which 400/. was in copper, including 382. 14s. 
in farthings, each a poor man’s mite—S,T.B. 





“BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING.” 


Very few quotations are brought oftener 
into daylight than the following —“ com- 
mence par le commencement ;” although 
most persons are unacquainted with the 
source = whence it : derived; much less 
of its author being no less a personage than 
Count Anthony Hamilton, dues, the witty, 
the accomplished courtier of James II., with 
whom he retired on the Continent at the 
Revolution. The Count died there in 1720. 

In one of his Tales, written in ridicule of 
the Arabian Nights, and called “ the Ram,” 
one of the principal characters, as might be 
supposed from the title, is the Ram himself, 
the attendant on a giant, whose spirits to 
compose, he tells a tale, thus abruptly begin- 
ning :— 

hi Since the wounds of the White Fox, the 
Queen failed not to visit him.”—* Friend 
Ram,” said the Giant, “I undérstand’ no- 
thing of all that. If you could degin at the 
beginning, you would please me more; for 
all those tales that begin in the middle, only 
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muddle the imagination.”—“ As you will,” 
said the Ram, “I consent, though contrary 
to custom, to put every thing in its place: 
thus the ‘beginning of my story shall be at 
the head of the tale.” G. F. 





ADVICE TAKEN. 
‘Counset is often allowed criminals in the 
Parisian courts. A thief was one day caught 
in the very act of cutting a purse. An ail- 
vocate was appointed for the prisoner to have 
his advice ; when the latter drew the prisoner 
aside: “Is it true,” said he, “that you cut 
‘go-and-so’s purse ?’—“It is, sir,” said the 
thief, “ but——”’—“ Hold your tongue,” said 
the advocate ; “the best advice I can give you 
is to be off'as quickly as possible.” The thief 
followed the advice, and retreated down stairs. 
The advocate then returned to his seat, when 
the_President inquired what he had to say in 
defence of the prisoner: “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “the poor fellow has confessed his crime, 
and as he was left unguarded, and I named 
liis counsel, I thought it best to advise him 
to take flight: he.did not hesitate, but, upon 
this advice, immediately disappeared.” This 
gave rise to much mirth; but no blame could 

attach to the advocate: it was the duty of 
the Bench to regulate the tice of the 
Court, and of the lers to keep their eyes 

_ ‘on the prisoner, ‘and prevent his escape. 

G. 


PLINY THE ELDER’8 MODE OF PASSING HIS 
TIME AT ROME. 
Berore daybreak he waited on Vespasian, 
who was also au a hae and then pro- 
ceeded to execute the Emperor’s ‘orders. On 
returning home, he employed the rest of the 
day in study. After taking a light repast, 
he reclined in the sun, according to the 
Rvuman custom, while a book was read to 
him, from which he took notes. He never 
perused ‘any work without making extracts, 
as he was accustomed to say, “ that no book 
was so’bad as not to afford something valu- 
able.” ‘He ‘then bathed, ‘slumbered a little, 
and tising fresh, as if to another day, studied 
till supper-time. Even during that repast, a 
teader was at his side, as there was upon all 
his journeys; and a vacant hour never oc- 
curred which he did not employ in reading 
and ‘writing. Of his avarice of time, his 
nephew, the younger Pliny, gives the follow- 
ing itistanice:—One of*his friends having 
obliged ‘the reader to repeat something ‘that 
he had proiiounced improperly, “Did you 
understand him ?” said Pliny; “I did,” he 
replied ; “ Why then did you stop him ? We 
have lost moe than ten lines by the inter- 
ruption.” ‘He always went from place to 
place in a sedan chair, that he might read 
on the road ; and reproved his nephew ‘for 
walking, as so much time lost. It was an 


ardent curivsity and thirst of knowledge that 
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occasioned his death: he perished in his 
flight from the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
P.T. W. 





UNHAPPY END OF HULLAR, THE ENGRAVER, 
Ho1.ar was by birth a gentleman, and a 
native of Prague, in Bohemia. He was in. 
tended by his parents to have heen educated 
to the study of the law; but the civil com. 
motions which happened in his youth, and 
which led to the memorable battle of 
obliging them to abandon this intention, and 
Hollar’s genius for art discovering itself about 
the same time, he was placed under Marian, 
‘an able designer and engraver of views. 

He travelled through part of Europe, and 
engraved views of its principal cities. The 


“Earl of Arundel, then on an one the 


Imperial Court, met with him at Cologne, 
and being struck with his abilities, and 
particularly delighted with a large drawing 
of Prague, (which, says Vertue, was “ curi- 
ously and exactly done with a pen and 

ncil,”) took him under his protection, ard 

rought him to England, where it is said, 

the noble ‘earl recommended him to the 
favour of King Charles the First. 

Hollar was left destitute by the death of 
this nobleman, and at the latter period of 
his life, worked for the book and print-sellers, 
at the rate of fourpence an hour; and, not- 
withstanding his extraordinary merit as an 
artist, his loyalty, and past favour of Lon 
Arundel and Charles the First, he died poor 
and miserable after a life of vicissitude, and, 
for the most part, of suffering. “Thus the en- 
gtaver, (says his biographer,) of more than 
two thousand plates, which have been since 
sought for through Europe, and most of 
which are after his own designs, expired in 
the very act of entreating the bailiffs, who 
had entered his wretched apartment, for a 
little forbearance.— Alas! what is society 
if it befriend not the ingenious !”’ 

He died, (I believe,) in Gardeners’ Lane, 
Tothill Fields, or in being carried to the 
workhouse, as report says. 

The large view of the Royal a 
London, engraved by Hollar, sold at Sir 
Mark Sykes’s sale, April the 10th, 1824, for 
the sum of. 6/. 16s. I have the good 
fortune to be in possession of one of these 
prints, in my illustrated ns wv 





BACON, THE SCULPTOR, 


Was remarkably neat in his dress, and, ac- 
cording to the costume of the old school, 
wore, in fine weather, a powdered wig, ruffles, 
silver, buckles, white silk stockings, &c., and 
walked with his golden-headed cane. Thus 


® This print has been pen-and-ink lithographed 
by the ingenious Mr. Martin; and we were lately 
gratified at secing a copy, handsomely framed, in 
one of the ante-rooms of Grocets” Hall.—Ep. 
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attired, he one day visited a‘. St. Paul’s, 
shortly after having erected the statue of the 
benevolent Howard, and shortly before the 
boarding, which inclosed the statue, was re- 
moved. One of his sons was employed at 
this time in finishing the statue. After 
remaining here a short time he complained 
of feeling somewhat cold; on which the son 
proposed, as no one could overlook them, 
that he should put on, as a kind of tempo- 
raty spencer, an old, torn, n, shag waist- 
coat, with a red stuff » which had been 
left by one of the workmen. He said it was 
“a good thought,” and accordingly buttoned 
the waistcoat over his handsome new coat. 
Shortly afterwards he was missing, but re- 
conve in about an hour, stating that he had 
been to call on a gentleman iu ors’ Com- 
mons, and had sat chatting with his wife 
and daughters, whom he never seen 
beter he found them > be oer 
in easant women, though perhaps a 
inte muuch disposed to langh and titter 
about he knew not what. “Sir,’’ said his 
son, “I am afraid I can explain this myste- 
rious behaviour—surely you have not kept on 
that waistcoat all this time ?”—“ But, as sure 
as I am a living man, I have,” said Bacon, 
laughing heartily; “and I can now account 
not only for the strange behaviour of the la- 
dies, but for all the jokes that have been 


cracked about me as I walked along the- 


street ; some persons hooting, others crying, 
*Let him alone, he does it for a wager,’ 
&c., all of which, from being quite uncon- 
scious of my appearance, Tt ought was 
levelled at some other quiz that might be 
following neat me: and I now recollect that 
whenever I looked round to discover the ob- 
ject of their pleasantry, the people laughed, 
and the more so, as, by the mere force of 
sympathy, I laughed also, we I could 
not imagine what it all meant.”—W. G. C. 


THORWALDSEN, THE SCULPTOR, 


Travetiina to Stuttgard, overtook on the 
road a poor German, heavily laden with a 
Ana On seeing the carriage pass, the 
‘man called to the coachman to stop, and en- 
treated to be taken up; but the driver, giving 
an insolent reply, would have continued his 
ways when the sculptor himself peremptorily 
ordered the coachman to stop, saying he 
would make room inside. He accordingly 
speeeted the tired pedestrian to come in and 

¢ a seat. They soon entered into fami- 
liar conversation, in the course of which the 
stranger said he was a painter, and hearing 
that Thorwaldsen was shortly expected at 
Stuttgard, he had started from where he was 
residing, on foot, resolving to see an artist 
whose works had made such noise in Europe. 
“ And pray, sir,” said he, “as you say you have 
just leit Rome, have you seen, or do you know, 
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Thorwaldsen personally ?”—“ Yes,” replied 
the sculptor, “I have the guod fortune to 
be very intimate with him, and promise, on 
our arrival at Stuttgard, to present you to 
him.” At this assurance, the German’s joy 
knew no bounds; he grasped him by the 
hand, and a silent tear bespoke his gratitude. 
The benevolent old man felt sensibly moved 
at the unsophisticated zeal of the young 
artist, and not being able to sustain his 
incognito any longer, “ My dear good friend,” 
he exclaimed, “1 will not keep you in lo 

suspense—I am Thorwaldsen.”—W. G. 





Antiquariana. 
ANCIENT AMPHITHEATRE. 


{Siz Grenvittz Tempe, Bart., having lately 
teturned from a tour through Egypt and some 
of the states of Barbary, which are seldom 
visited by travellers, has published the inter- 
esting results of his excursions in two hand- 
some volumes, entitled Ewcursions in the 
Mediterranean :—Algiers and Tunis. Sit 
Grenville’s researches in the latter count 
will be found a valuable contribution to anti- 
quarian and classical geography, inasmuch 
as the sites thus explored are identified 
with some very celebrated events in history. 
After carefully examining the ruins of Car- 
thage, and other monuments of antiquity in 
the vicinity of Tunis, Sir Grenville visited 
the chief towns on the coast of the Regency ; 
and, then proceeding from Gabes across the 
Sibkah él Ludiah, or Salt Lake of the Marks, 
to Nefra, which stands on the borders of the 
Great Desert, he returned to Tunis by a route 
across the mountains. To quote the Jowrnat 
of the Geographical Society, (to which Sir 

renville Temple contributed a few antici- 
patory leaves of his diary,) the numberless 
stately remains of Roman architecture which 
still crown every hill and moulder in every 
valley of the Regency of Tunis, speak more 
for the energy and civilizing influence of the 
government of the Caesars than the greatness 
of Rome itself. The following extract, de- 
scribing the remains of the amphitheatre at 
El Jemm, the ancient Tysdrus, will fully 
justify this remark. ] 

Within two miles of El Jemm (says Sir 
Grenville), the land is cultivated and inclosed 
by hedges of the. prickly pear, through an 
avenue of which we soon after beheld the 
great amphitheatre towering loftily over the 
miserable mud hovels of the village, and 
appearing still more colossal from the lowness 
of the plain, and smallness of all surrounding 
objects. Immediately after we had dismount- 
ed, we proceeded to view the amphitheatre, 
and to ascertain by inspection what other _ 
remains existed of the former 7ysdrus; the 
principal of which, and indeed the only one 
of any consequence, we found to consist in 
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(Amphitheatre at El] Jemm.) 


the great extant edifice built in former ages 
as the spot in which the inhabitants were 
wont to seek for amusement. Shaw states 
that it dates its origin from the reign of the 
Gordians, who wére here first recognised as 
chiefs—if not by the whole, at least by a 
great majority—of the vast Roman empire, 
tired of the cruelty and despotism of Maxi- 
minus; and who for this support may have 
erected, as a memorial of their gratitude, this 
splendid monument, dedicated entirely to the 
amusements of their party. All this 1s, how- 
ever, conjecture, for not the vestige of an in- 
scription, at least that I could discover, re- 
mains to prove or contest the supposition. I 
entertain, nevertheless, little doubt, that if 
excavations were judiciously made round the 
spot, and the interior of the surrounding 
hovels were minutely examined, the stone 
bearing the dedication to the emperor who 
erected it would be diseovered. Deprived, 
however, of the information which such an 
inscription would convey to us, we are com- 
pelled to satisfy ourselves with beholding an 
edifice which, though yielding in magnitude 
and splendour to the Coliseum, is still one of 
the most perfect, vast, and beautiful remains 
of former times which exists—to our know- 
ledge, or, as I should perhaps more correctly 
state, to my own individual knowledge—com- 
bining in itself more of those united proper- 
ties than any other building which I can at 
this moment bring to my recollection. The 
amphitheatre of Wismes I have never seen, 
that of Pola, in Isiria, is perfect in its exte- 
rior, though completely the reverse interiorly ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the one at Verona is 
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diametrically the opposite, possessing the 
range of seats as entire as at the time when 
admiring citizens witnessed the sports pet- 
formed in the arena for their gratification, 
but, with the exception of four arches, com- 
pletely deprived of its exterior facade, the 
principal and most beautiful feature of these 
stupendous edifices. 

Thelength of the amphitheatre of Ty sdrus, 
which extends nearly east and west, is 429 
by 368 feet ; and that of the arena, 238 by 
182 feet. These two latter measurements 
are taken from the inner ewisting wall, the 
real boundary of the arena being uncertain. 
The height of the level of the first gallery is 
33 feet, and to the summit of the edifice 96 
feet.* It possesses four ranges of pillars and 
arches, 60 in number in each, or rather in 
the three lower ones, for the fourth is a pilas- 


® The following list may perhaps prove interest- 
ing, as showing the rank in magnitude which this 
amphitheatre holds among edifices of the same na- 
ture. 
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Coliseum - - - G1I5¥ 510 281 176 164 

Verona - - - - 506° 405 247 145 

ElJemm - - - 4299 368 238 182 9% 

ismes - - - - 430 338 16 

Pola- - - - - 416 337 

Side (Karamania) 409 125 ? 

Utica - - - - 363 240 

Pestum - - 211151 

Capua 

Pompeii 

Syracuse - - - 300 230 180 100 

Carthage - - - 240 200 150 110 

Thapsus - - - 160 1313 
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trae, elevated on a stylobata, with a square 
window in every third inter-pilaster. The 

itals are of that species of the composite” 
onet which we see on Diocletian’s pillar at 
Alexandria, with a slight variation between 
the second range and those composing the 
first and third. At each extremity was a 
grand entrance, but the west one, together 
with an arch on each side of it, was destroyed, 
together with the same portion of the whole 
superstructure, about one hundred years ago, 
by Muhammed Bey, who thereby wished to 

vent the possibility of the amphitheatre 
ing converted into a strong vast for- 
tress by some tribes of Arabs, then in open 
revolt against his authority. A very small 
portion also of the exterior wall of the fourth 
or upper story remains to this day. The inte- 
nor of this magnificent building is in a far 
more dilapidated state than the exterior, 
which, with the above-mentioned exceptions, 
may be stated to be in complete preservation ; 
but great part of the vaulted and inclined 
plane, which supported the seats, the galleries, 
and the vomitoria, are still left. The galle- 
ries and stairs leading to the different stages 
were supported by arches and vaults, com- 
posed, not like the rest of the building, of 
large pierres de taille, but of a mass of small 
stones and mortar; and they have, conse- 
geentiy, in many places fallen in. Under 

surface of the arena, as in those of the 
Coliseum and Amphitheatre of Capua, are 
seen passages, ok little chambers for con- 
taining the wild beasts, as well as square 
apertures opening upon the arena, up which 
were raised the lions and tigers, inclosed in 
boxes made on the principle of the pigeon- 
traps used at shooting-matches, whose sides, 
on reaching the summit, being unsupported 
by the walls of the tunnel, fell to the ground, 
and, working on the hinges which joined 
them to the bottom of the box, left the fero- 
cious monsters at once exposed to the view of 
the spectators. 

The key-stones of the outward arches of 
the lower order were intended each to have 
borne some figure sculptured in relief, for on 
one we see the bust of a female, and on the 
other the head of a lion; this design was, 
however, never completed, for on all the others 
we. only see the projecting part of the stone 
which was to have assumed the shape of 
different figures or devices. I could discover 
no inscription on any of the building, 
except some in Cufic and Arabic characters ; 
the one which doubtless existed to comme- 
orate its founder was probably placed over 
the gate, since destroyed, which faced the 
town of Tysdrus to the west. 7 + 





In some parts of Bokhara, the Kaffir 
women do all the out-door work, and follow 
the plough; and it is said that they are 
sometimes yoked in it along with an ox. 
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RAINBOWS IN IRELAND. 


Ons day, while returning from a hasty ride, 
(says a recent writer,) I was greatly delighted 
with the appearance of a rainbow, gradually 
advancing before the lowering clouds, sweep- 
ing with majestic stride across the troubled 
ocean; then, as it gained the beach, and 
seemed almost within my grasp, vanishing 
amid the storm, of which it had been the 
lovely, but treacherous forerunner. It is, I 
suppose, a consequence of the situation, and 
the close connexion between sea and moun- 
tain, that the rainbows on the hills of Ireland 
are so frequent and so peculiarly beautiful. 
Of an amazing breadth, and with colours 
vivid beyond description, I know not whether 
most to admire this aerial phenomenon, when, 
suspended in the western sky, one end of the 
bow siuks behind the island of Boffin, while 
at the distance of several le: the other 
rests upon the misty hills of Ennis Turc; or 
when, at a later hour of the day, it appears 
stretched across the ample sides of Mulbrea, 
penetrating far into the deep, blue waters 
that flow at its base. With feelings of grate- 
ful recollection, I hail the repeated visits of 
this heavenly messenger, occasionally as 
often as five or six times in the course of 
the same day, in a country exposed to such 
astonishing, and, at times, almost incessant 
floods of rain. W. G. C. 


THE WILL 0’ WISP. 

Tue following original description of the 
Will o& Wisp, or ignis fatuus, by a clergy- 
man, an active observer of nature, appeared 
a short time since in the Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle:—“ I do not know precisely what the 
Romans thought of the Will with the Wisp ; 
but they called it ignis fatuus— a foolish,’ 
perhaps they meant, ‘a delusive, fire.” What- 
ever it was, I have had scarcely any thi 

else in my brains during the whole of the 
preceding week. This fire has existed for 
thousands of years, and thousands have seen 
it in circumstances favourable to minute 
observation ; yet, hitherto, no natural; has 
explained its substance, its o zation, OF 
its powers. It has been related by a gentle- 
man, a native of Shropshire, whose veracity 
is above suspicion, viewing its blazing sphere 
through a spy-glass, discovered in it the 
lineaments of the human form. I questioned 
whether the most intense exertion of the eye, 
unassisted by an instrument, could discern 
these features. An opportunity of the kind 
was presented to me lately, where an ignis 
fatuus gradually approached me. His front 
exhibited a circular surface, resplendent with 
a white, silvery light, but flat, or with very 
slight convexity, with uo perceptible trace of 
constituent members or component parts. 
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Easily I might have received it in my hand. 
At the precise moment of passing the eye it 
was scarcely visible, as it then displayed 
little more than its thin verge or narrow 
ring. Presently after, the complete circle 
of its reat was revealed to the view, brilliant 
as its front, but distinctly marked with two 
wings, resembling beautiful silken webs of 
the clearest transparency, fixed in a perpen- 
dicular position, each extending two inches 
in length and one in breadth, and coverin 

the whole of its posterior disk, except a pes | 
triangular space and its crest, on the lower 
corner of which his head, bably, though 
imperceptibly, reposed. e wings were in 
constant, easy action, propelling the body on 
a principle different to that observable in 
every species of birds. Their movements 
were perpendicular, alternately receding and 
closing on the surface, and by their retro- 
gtessive impulse on the atmosphere, pre- 
serving the continuity of its flight. I con- 
clude that this singular animal subsists upon 
flies, attracted towards it by the luminous 





appearance it presents.” W. G. C 
Che Public Fournals. 


FRANCIA, DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 


[Paraauay is an inland South American 
state of nearly the size of England, with a 
salubrious climate and rich soil, watered by 
fine navigable rivers. This state has, since 
1814, been under'the absolute control of one 
master-mind, Gaspard Roderick de Francia, 
of whom little was, until lately, known in 
Europe. The New Monthly Magazines for 
the past and present month supply many de- 
tails of considerable interest and importance. 
The Magazine for March contains a sketch 
and anecdotes, by the Hon. Mrs. Erskine 
Norton, from a small volume lately published 
by two Swiss gentlemen. In the Magazine 
for the present mouth appears the statement 
of a gentleman whose mal intercourse 
has enabled him‘te supply, in some respects, 
the most valuable information, which we 
proceed to present, abridged, to our readers. | 

When the Spanish ‘Governor Velasco was 
— — the victory gained over the 
-Buenos- troops, a junta, consisting of 
the ‘two mailitin chiefs, Vegros and Cavallero, 
swho had been in the action, together with a 
‘Dr. Francia, ‘was ‘elected in the ordinary way, 
to‘preside over and direct ‘the affairs of the 
infant-republic. 

This Dr. Francia has made “himself infa- 
mous by his tyranny. He has exercised, in 
8 ‘spirit so ferocious and unrelenting, every 
Species of cruelty, not over his ‘fellow-mortals 
merely, but over his fellow-count n, that 


though, politically speaking, he is little known posed 
in Europe, he yet deserves to be made known 
as a rare monster of atrocity in:these days of 
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ive humanity and civilization. He 

have ranked in the worst days of Rome, 

in refinement of cruelty, with the worst of the 
Roman emperors. 

This extraordinary person was educated at 
Cordova, (the Salamanca of South America)* 
He is a man of a shrewd, saturnine dis; 
sition, and of very retired and studious habits, 
By dint of application, and in spite of the 
jealousy of the Church, he contrived, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary branches of education 
taught at the University, to get a slight 
knowledge of algebra, and a still more super: 
ficial one of geometry and Greek. It was 
asserted that he understood both these 
branches of study well; nor in the whole 
fraternity of collegians was there anybody to 
vouch for the contrary. Having taken out 
his degree, he returned to Paraguay, where 
he soon came into considerable practice as a 
lawyer. A stern adherence to the justice of 
the case as he conceived it,—more than ordi- 
nary acuteness and learningin his profession, 
—great knowledge and consequent manage. 
ment of the weaknesses of his countrymen,— 
together with his reputation for mysterious 
familiarity with the occult sciences,—brought 
him into great repute. 

This ascendancy of Dr. Francia in his own 
profession was carried by him into the gover. 
ment of which he soon became a member. 
He began too soon, however, to attempt the 
overthrow of the military influence of ‘his two 
colleagues, by the mere strength of his own 
legal know ge and growing popularity. He 
sneered, cavilled, and commanded, till the 
other members of the junta got impatient of 
his petulance. He, on the other hand, re- 
fused any longer to brook their ignorance and 
assumption. In a fit of disgust and spleen 
on his part, and under very ready acquiescence 
on theirs, he retired to the privacy of his 
small country house, about six miles from 
town. 

Here it was that gradually and effectually, 
though silently, he kept extending his influ- 
enee among the people, by assiduously court- 
ing the lower classes,—by apparent indif- 
ferenee about power, but constant insinuations 
how much it was abused,—and by an affect- 
edly close prosecution of those studies. to which 
he knew he owed so much of the blind and 
increasing deference he enjoyed. 

I happened to live very near to ‘him, at 
this period, in the country; and: being one 
evening out shooting, passed so close by his 
house that, in the exercise of a hospitality at 
that time common in all the Spanish colo- 
nies, he invited me in. The cottage had a 


* In Mrs, Norton’s sketch: “ Francia was born 
at Paraguay, and has never been beyond the Spa- 
nish colonies of South America. His father is sup- 
by many to have been a Portuguese, but he 
prefers to have it believed that he is of French ori- 
gin; his mother was a creole of Paraguay, and he 
was one of several children. 
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fow, thatched roof with a little porch around 
it, which afforded shade out of doors, and, by 
‘keeping the walls and the windows free from 


the rays of the sun, not only the 
humble dwelling cool, but cast an able 
shade of chiaro-scuro over the small rustic 
apartments within. It was situated at the 
foot of a little hill, beautifully wooded from 
‘the base to the top. A few palm trees waved 
‘their graceful and lofty foliage on the natural 
igteensward of the open lawn in front of it. 
large field of the sugar-cane and one of 
on on one side of the house, and a thick, 
‘dark, ‘orange ‘grove, affording food and shade 
to a multitude of parrots, = the other, half 
occupied the little valley in which stood the 
fowly but romantic dwelling of him who was 
‘to be the Dictator and Tyrant of Paraguay. 

The last rays of the sun were just stream- 
ing in upon the peaceful little vale, and ting- 
‘ing with the bright colours of evening the 
woody acclivities in which it was embosomed. 
The parrots were coming to roost, and the 
pheasarts were taking their evening’s repast 
along the skirts of the fine natural copses 
everywhere around. 

There was a delightful air of tropical lux- 
uriance and stillness in the scene, well calcu- 
lated, one should have thought, with the 
solitary and studious habits of Dr. Francia, 
to soften his character into something in 
unison with the ostensible nature of his occu- 
pations, and the beautifully sequestered: spot 
in which he pursued them: but wild ambition, 
like a lurking monster, lay crouching within 
his bosom, and only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to spring from its lair, that it might 
destroy and desolate the land with blood, and 
leave around it a scene of carnage and dismay. 

He was walking to and fro under the porch, 
enveloped, after the Spanish fashion, in a 
loose scarlet cloak, and sipping, through a 
tube, out of a small calabash, or maté-cup, 
an infusion of the yerba or Paraguay tea. 
His figure was tall and spare, his complexion 
swarthy, and his air and manner evidently 
stern, though relaxed into an expression of 
‘grave politeness to receive a guest, whom he 
perceived to be a foreigner. 

After the first salutation, there was leisure 
to examine a countenance full of sagacity, 
asperity, and penetration. His jet black 
hair was carefully combed back from his 
bold ‘forehead, ‘and allowed ‘to fall in profusion 
from ‘the back part of his head almost down 
upon his shoulders. He shot forth from his 
dark eyes a very keen and searching glance, 
‘ftom which the attention was taken, however, 
in some slight degree, by acompused, natural, 
‘and‘ even simple demeanour and ‘address. He 
- ag in very general terms of the state of 

e country; said he lived very much to him- 
self, and made offer of his house and services 
in the terms of commonplace civility usual in 
the country. 
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-him with arms and ‘ammunition. 


‘in encouraging ‘and increasin 
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Shortly after:this period he came again into 
wer, having laid all his and taken all 
is preliminary measures for making it per- 
manent, cruel, exclusive to himself, and 
wholly uncontrollable. 

About the time of Dr. Francia’s return fo 
be a member of the government, Buenos 
Ayres sent a deputy to Paraguay, with the 
reasonable and natural expectation of entering 
into such arrangements, as, without the re- 
motest acknowledgment. of dependence on 
the part of the latter, should lead to reci: 
and friendly relations in politics, but espe- 
cially in ‘commerce between both. e de- 
fined alliance proposed by Buenos Ayres was 
one so obviously called for by the relative 
position and citcumstances of the two coun- 
tries, that one should have expected a very 
speedy termination of the business, by the 
execution of a treaty founded on stipulations 
consonant with the views and interests of 
both parties. The result was far otherwise. 

Dr. Francia had previously determined to 
have no intercourse with Buenos Ayres or 
any other country, except Great Britain; and 
this was to have been permitted on pretty 
much the principles and terms so long and 
so liberally conceded to us by China. He 
was to have established an outport-at a place 
called Neembucéi, 240 miles from Assumption, 
the capital of Paraguay, and to-have ‘allowed 
his mercantile allies, the English, to supply 
from thence their manufactures, on condition 
that they should at the same time ‘provide 
He deter- 
mined about this petiod also to get rid of his 
colleagues in power; and affected, that before 
he ‘could give'an answer 'to the deputy from 
Buenos Ayres, it was necessary he should 
assemble the Grand Congress, to be composed 
of representatives minutely and ‘serupulously 
chosen from among the people. He ‘acéord- 
ingly issued orders for that purpose, ‘in ‘such 
a way as that it would require about three 
months to collect the representatives. The 
intermediate time ‘he successfully employed 
the enmity 
there uiaturallyexisted-among his countrymen 
to BuexosAyres—in ‘gaining over to his‘in- 


‘terest the officers’in' immediate command of 
the ‘Paraguay ‘troops—in making himself 


personally ‘and ‘familiarly acquainted with 


“every deputy as he came into town—ard-in 
“at once flattering his vanity, and stimulating 
‘his cupidity, bylarge but : 


undefitied promises 
of protection and ‘eneouragéement in’ wlation 
to the order of ‘men to whom the deputy might 


‘happen to belong. “By one delay after ‘ano- 


ther, never ‘appearing to ‘originate with ‘Dr. 
Francia, he’ protracted the ‘meetiug:of *Con- 
gtess two months ‘beyond the time appoitted 
for its‘sitting, aftér all the Deputies had:ar- 
rived in ‘Assumption. By this ‘plan, he not 


only had‘an‘opportunity of increasing adhe- 
rents, ‘fdrtifying ‘converts, ‘and ‘deciding 











doubters, but brought such inconvenience 
and expense upon the poor deputies, as, aided 
by Francia’s ye yer determined them to 
insist upon a final settlement of all their 
business on the first day of the meeting of 
Congress. 

They delivered themselves and the country 
up, bound hand and foot, to the man who was 
to use the power with which they had invest- 
ed him for the annihilation of their trade— 
the ruin of their agriculture—the absolute 
slavery of the lower classes—and the prostra- 
tion, imprisonment, or execution, of every man 
in the country with the remotest pretension 
to influence, wealth, or knowled, 

It were endless to relate the petty, low, 

b 
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which he seemed to have determined should 
not only be boundless, but boundless in its 
career of cruelty. He devised incessantly 
new means by which to render still more 
abject, servile, and ignorant—under the a 
pearance, withai, of contentment—a ma 
already so low as the Paraguayans were in the 
scale of political prostration. 

At this period, accordingly, it became 
impossible to walk the streets without being 
intentionally jostled by every soldier you met; 
he obliged you to take off your hat to hin— 
laughed at you—sneered at you—and asked 
you for money. No home was safe from 
their obtrusion, and not many could escape 
the contagion of their vices. Francia occa. 





but determined and systematic d 
which Francia proceeded now to initiate his 
system of terrorism. His first care was to 
call in and to have repaired under his own 
immediate inspection every straggling musket 
and rusty blunderbuss which could be col- 
lected. The number of guards (“ Quartel- 
eros ” as they were called, from occupying a 
quartel or ag of barracks) was augmented, 
and all higher rank than that of captain dis- 
pensed with; the Dictator himself became 
colonel, general, paymaster, quartermaster, 
and head-tailor to the regiment. Not a 
musket was delivered out but by his own 
hands; grenadier hats and coat-trimmings 
were not only devised, but fitted, stored, and 
distributed by himself. He held personal 
communication with every man, yer in 
his regiment of guards; pampered, flattered, 
paid, and caressed them. At the same time 
e diffused among them a spirit of constant 
and ever-jealous rivalry, and aspiration to his 
favour and countenance. He began his sys- 
tem of indulgence with the private, and dimi- 
nished it as he carried it through the grades 
of corporal, sergeant, ensign, lieutenant, till it 
faded into nothing with the captain; whose 
superior rank was thus held subordinate to 
the estimate and importance which‘every man 
in the company naturally attached to the 
Dictator’s private countenance and favour as 
shown to him—but denied, or at all events 
not publicly shown, to his captain. 

At the same time, an esprit de corps was 
not only encouraged, but inculcated, by which 
every man in the regiment—even the lowest 
—was to consider himself as higher in the 
scale of importance than any mere civilian. 
By this distinction in favour of his soldiers, 
the Dictator not only meant to soothe and 
compensate for the little feverish feeling to 
which, individually, every man in the regi- 
ment was subjected by his system of disci- 


pline, but to try how far he might push a 

m of terrorism, and annihilation of every 
spark of civil liberty among the people. He 
was determined, if possible, at once to quell 
into absolute and silent submission every 
spirit daring enough to question an authority 


lly checked them—more to let them 
feel the Dictator’s unbounded power even 
over the military license which himself had 
encouraged, than to benefit, or oblige, or gain 
popularity from those who thus suffered by it. 
(To be continued.) 


WOMAN'S TEARS. 
Ou, what are woman's tears! 
When they arise from fancied woe, 
The ocean’s waves—that waste and wide, 
Bear worthless weed—iu restless tide, 
They have their ebb and flow. 


Oh, what are woman’s tears! 
If from the fount of gentle love— 
The dewdrops of the blessed morn, 
iss’d by Heaven's breath as soon as born, 
As meet for realms above. 
Oh, what are woman’s tears! 
Tf pour'd in scorn and wounded pride— 
A torrent from a mountain source, 
That, peut a moment, rends its course, 
And spreads a ruin wide. 
Oh, what are woman's tears! 
If thankful joy the flood compels— 
They fall but like the gentle rain, 
That blesseth and is blest again, 
And fills the sacred wells. 
Oh, what are woman’s tears ! 
The one soft tear in pity sped— 
Pearl beyond price, the crystal gem, 
That shines in Mercy’s diadem, 
And such as Angels shed. 
Blackwood's Magazine 
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WILKINSON’S EGYPT. 
(Continued from page 221.) 
[Our next extract includes Mr. Wilkinson 
views of those most wonderful of all wonders;] 


The Pyramids. 

Though last, not least, among the objects 
worthy of notice in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, are the mids of Géezeh. Pliny 
says they stand on the barren and 
African hills between the Delta and Mem- 

his, from which last they are distant about 
alf as far again as the Nile. That of Cheops, 
or rather of Suphis, covered an area of about 
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570,000 square feet ;* but now stript of the 
exterior tier of stones, the total length of 
each face, without the casing,} is reduced to 
732 feet, and its actual height to 474. The 
entrance is nearly in the centre, and a pass 
descending at an angle of 27° terminates in 
an unfinished chamber, below the level of 
the ground. About 100 feet from the en- 
trance, this passage is joined by an upper 
one, which ascends at the same angle to the 
great , when it runs horizontally into 
what is led the Queen’s Chamber. But 
the gallery itself, continuing at an angle of 
27°, leads to a larger room, called the King’s 
Chamber, in which is a sarcophagus of red 
granite, seven feet four inches by three feet ; 

ing only three inches less than the width 
of the door by which it was admitted. At 
the bottom of the great gallery is the well; 
and it was by this that the workmen descend- 
ed, after they had closed the lower end of the 
wpper passage, which was done with blocks 

anite. And having gone down by the 
, and reached the ee passage, the 

followed it upwards to the mouth, whic 
they also closed in the same manner. But 
those who opened the pyramid, in order to 
avoid the granite blocks, at the junction of 
the two passages, forced a way through the 
side; and it is by this that you now ascend, 
in going to the great gallery. 

Several other chambers and passages, 
hitherto undiscovered, no doubt exist in the 
upper part of the pyramid ; and one seems to 
me to Nery with the summit of the 
great gallery. I suppose it first to run u 
wards in y contrary direction to the seth; 
on a end rat above the well ; where 
ablock, apparently o ite, projects at the 
diglomieck of the Gaal am, of these 
rereaires. It probably turns afterwards, and 

3 in a southerly direction over the 
at gallery. Above what is called the 
ing’s Chamber is a low room, I may sa’ 

entresol, which should support another simi- 
lar chamber ; and the stone at the south- 
west corner of it has probably been let in 
after the workmen had closed the above- 
mentioned 3; so that this room served 
also as an outlet the upper apartments, 
as the well from those about the t gal- 
i The names of Aibek, Baybérs, and 
| re ogre pag the entrance of 
great ery, but they were probabl 
Written ems” one who wished to daseiv’ 
future visiters. 

This pyramid is said to have been opened 
® The area of Lincoln’s-inn-fields approaches very 
nearly to that of the great p’ id, being about 

,000 square feet, according to a rough measure- 


ment of ‘ 
+ Or ip ontemest tier of stones. The coating of 
the third pyramid is of granite, that of the others of 
; but not of marble, as has been asserted, 
Vi, tie tll ig if entire, being 494 feet, and 
to t, if entire, t, and, 
with the casing, 502, - 
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by the caliph Mamoon,§ about the year 820; 
and the long forced , to the east and 
below the level of the present entrance, is 
supposed to have been made at that time. 
Great hopes were entertained, say the Arab 
historians, of finding a rich treasure ; but it 
was soon discovered that the pyramid had 
been previously opened and reclosed, and the 
caliph had nearly finished his vain search, 
when the people began to evince their dis- 
content, and to censure his indiscretion. To 
check their murmurs, he had recourse to arti- 
fice. He secretly ordered a large sum of 
money to be conveyed to, and buried in, the 
innermost part of the excavated passage; and 
the subsequent discovery of the supposed 
treasure, which was found to be about equal 
to what had been expended, satisfied the 
people, and the caliph thus gratified his own 
curiosity at the expense of their labour, their 
money, and their unsuspecting credulity. 

It has always been a matter of surprise 
that no hieroglyphics are met with, either in 
the interior or on the exterior of the pyramids, 
and that, above all, the sarcophagus shuuld 
be destitute of those sacred characters, so 
asd found on Egyptian monuments. 

erodotus says he saw an inscription on the 
front, and, by his account, it seems to have 
been in the Enchorial or in the Hieratic cha- 
racter; but the Enchorial did not exist at the 
time of its erection, and the Hieratic, from 
not being monumental, could scarcely have 
been used for such a purpose. His “ heuats 
of animals” on the causeway appear to allude 
more particularly to hieroglyphics; but as 
the exteriors, both of the causeway and the 
pyramids, are lost, we cannot now decide this 

uestion. At all events, we may be certain 
that the stones, mentioned by some writers, 
in the walls of the adjacent tombs, were not 
taken from the pyramids; nor is any one of 
them anterior in date to the great pyramid, 
since their position is evidently eoguaaed by 
the direction of that monument. In the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of the tombs, the 
names of the kings are of very great antiquity, 
long before the accession of the sixteenth 
dynasty ; and we may trace, in one instance, 
a name very much resembling that of Suphis, 
the sup founder of the Great Pyramid. 
Some of the royal ovals are preceded by the 
title of priest instead of king, which occurs 
again in some of the oldest tombs in up; 
Egypt; and this fact alone would suffice to 
prove their great antiquity, and consequently 
a fortiori that of the pyramids themselves.|| 

§ Not Maymoon, as some have erroneously writ- 
ten it. This word signifies a baboon. Ebn Abd-el- 
Hokm says that a statue resembling a man was 
found in the sarcophagus; and in the statue was a 
body, with a breast-plate of gold and jewels, and 
characters, written with a pen, which no one under- 
stood. Lord Munster found some bones of an ox iu 
the sarcop! 5 


Contrary to the opinion of some, who suppose 
from the pyramids not ‘helng mentioned in the Bible, 
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I do not pretend to explain or decide the 
real object for which these stupendous monu- 
ments were constructed, but feel persuaded 
that they may have served for tombs, and 
also have been intended for astronomical 
purposes. For though it is in vain to look 
for the pole-star at the bottom of a passage 
descending at an angle of 27°, or to imagine 
that a closed * passage, or a pyramid covered 
with a smooth and inaccessible casing, was 
intended for an observatory, yet the form of 
the exterior might lead to many useful caleu- 
lations, They stand exactly due north and 
south ; and while the direction of the faces 
to the east and west might serve to fix the 
return of a certain period of the year, the 
shadow cast by the sun, or the time of its 
coinciding with their slope, might be observed 
for a similar purpose. 

The style of building in the second pyra- 
mid is inferior to that of the first, and the 
stones used in its construction were less care- 
fully selected, though united with nearly the 
same kind of cement. Nor was all the stone 
of either pyramid brought from the quarries 
of the Arabian mountains, but the outer tier 
or casing was composed of blocks hewn from 
their compact strata. This casing, part of 
which still remains on the second pyramid of 
Cephren or Sensuphis, is in fact merely 
formed by levelling or. planing down the 
upper angle of the projecting steps, aud was 
consequently, as Herodotus very justly ob- 
serves, commenced from the summit. The 

in the second pyramid are very 
similar to those of the first; but there is no 
gallery, and they lead only to one main 
chamber, in which is a sarcophagus, sunk in 
the floor. It is remarkable that this pyra- 
mid appears to have had two entrances; an 
upper one, by which you now enter, and 
another about sixty feet below it, which is 
still unopened. One hundred and thirty 
feet from the mouth of the upper one was a 
granite portcullis, and the other was closed 
in the same manner about one hundred feet 
from its entrance. A little beyond the latter 
portcullis, is a long, narrow chamber; and 
the passage is afterwards united with the 
upper one by au ascending talus. The actual 
height of the second pyramid is about four 
hundred and thirty-nine feet, and the length 
of its base six hundred and ninety; but if 
entire, its height would be increased to about 
four hundred and sixty six feet. 
The third pyramid of Mycerinus,} Mosche- 


or in Homer, that they did not exist before the Exo- 
dus, or in the time of the poet. The presence of the 
name of Remeses the Great (who preceded the Tro- 
jan war) in a very secondary position, sufficiently 
unswers the latter objection. 

* The second was opened by Belzoni in 1816, but 
he fouud, from an inscription in the chamber, that it 
had been entered before and reclosed by the Soltan 
Alee Mohammed. 

+ Diodorus says the name of this king was written 
on its aorth face, 
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ris, or Mecherinus, has not yet been opened. 
It differs from the other two, being built in 
almost perpendicular d , to which a 
sloping face has been afterwards added. 
The outer layers were of red granite, and. 
many of them still remain; uor can we doubt 
the justness of Pliny’s remark, when he says, 
— The third, though much smaller than 
the other two,” was “ much more elegant,” 
from the “ Ethiopian stone” (granite of 
E’Souan) that clothed it. The exterior of 
the lowest row of the second was also of the 
same stone, which is testified by the blocks 
and fragments that lie scattered about its 
base, and by the evidence of Herodotus. 





fHlannere and Customs. 


THE LATE ECLIPSE IN AMERICA. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Columbus, Geor- 
gia, Sunday Evening, Nov. 30, 1834. 
Ovr Georgian astronomers promised us, 
through the newspapers, a total eclipse of 
the sun on the fifth of this month; however, 
owing perhaps to the inclemency of the wea 
ther, they postponed it, first to the fifteenth, 
then to the twenty-fifth, and, finally, to the 

thirtieth of this month, which day, bei 
warm and perfectly cloudless, was suitab! 
for it; and accordingly, to-day ow eclipse 
took place with all proper splendour. 

I, who dreamt not of eclipses, went to 
stroll in the woods across the river, when I 
came in sight of Fikata’s log-hut, I felt an 
irresistible desire to rest myself. Fikata, a 
sober, good-natured widow, in a shirt 
and petticoat, was sitting in a chair under 
the piazza, carding cotton. By her side sat 
a pretty, quiet girl, her eldest angie, Fo. 
lotkie, dressing her hair with a vial of grease 
(of ursinue kind, for aught you or I know,) at 
her feet: she was dressed in a new gown, 
and seeing me coming, she snatched up the 
vial by the string round its neck, and slipped 
into the house with it, while her mother, 
handiag me a stool, said, “ Lyya,” (abide.) 
Sillee, the second daughter,) a laughing little 
hussey, some nine years of age, was gone to 
the spring for water; a golden and somewhat 
curly-pated boy, (Chevanie,) still younger, 
was playing about with his bow an arrows, 
and a squaw was busily employed for the 
family, under a shed, which serves as a kit- 
chen. Soon after I had arrived, one of Fikata’s 
companions, another very old woman, joined 
our party, which was thus deficient of men. 

We had not been bp eer long, betore I 
noticed a remarkable change in the atmo- 


sphere, which at ounce reminded me of the 
eclipse. I looked up at the sun, and saw 
that only a ‘small part of it, on the west side, 
was darkened ; yet it seemed eutirely to have 
lost its power of giving heat. ‘The light was 
milder, the blue of the sky was changed 
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the trees in the distance appeared indistinct, 
and the shadows on the ground about me 
were more so. I looked at my watch, it was 
twenty-three minutes past one ; we are not, 
however, very correct about our timepieces in 
Columbus. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to get possession of Folotkie’s looking-glass, 
which I intended to have destroyed without 
mercy, as I was blacking my spectacles, 
the sun decreased to a crescent, blunt at 
the points, the cloudless sky assumed 
dually a leaden hue, and the air felt chilly 
and damp as night. While I thought 
I heard the shrill frogs croak louder, as they 

netally do at night, the shadow of the 
ficse, and my shadow, were of that double 
kind, which is produced in a room at uight, 
by two candles placed at a little distance 
apart; whilst the shadow of an vak, whose 
withered leaves the full blaze of the sun had 
faithfully pictured on the ground, became, 
when but a crescent of light was left, a deep 
black mass streaked with narrow, crescent 
fines of light, crossing each other, and having 
a curve opposite to the crescent which was 
left of the sun, so that the crescent of the 
sun and the crescent on the ground stood 
horns to horns, and, if they could have been 
bronght together, would, by touching each 
other’s horns, have been completed to a 
circle. The moment when, as the eclipse 
went off, the west side of the sun became 
visible, the crescent lines on the ground also 
changed their direction. 

The Indians at first took little notice of 
what was going on, but by the time Sillee 
had returned with the water, the whole of 
them began to be frightened, their thoughts 
naturally turning to the prophecies of their 
own seers, and to that of the Creeks, about 
emigration to the Arkansaw, “Darkness and 
fire await this land when the red men leave 
it?’ so no wonder the women cried out, 
“Ayee! isté efekee somks,” (people’s hearts 
are lost, frightened.) ‘“ Hisce somk artliss !” 

sun will be gone ; it is just as we have 
been told.) “QOwee yokGfkee apéantités,” 
(it is best ‘to go to the muddy water, (Missis- 
sippi,) this land will burn up soon.) “ Ayee! 
Yamvochk harkis,” (Oh! it is getting dark: 
Oh! it is quite dark in the house,”—and 
well it might be, for it had no windows.) 
“Chevanie,” said one of the old dames, “ go 
and fetch some wood; how shall we get 
away before the land takes fire? Oh! the 
sun’s nearly gone; we shall have to travel 
all the way in the dark!” “ hina Indians 

t to be firin s, said the oldest wo- 
om who had Se: such things before: 
“Oh! that Chevanie will lose himself,” 
cried Fikata, “ it is getting quite dark. Why 
do not the Indians shoot? Chevanie! Che- 
vanie ! make haste home! why do not the 
Indians shuot?” Such were the exclama- 
tions and the confusion of the party, when 
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bang went several guns in the neighbour. 
hood, with the noise peculiar to plenty of 
powder and little wadding, accompanied by 
a loud and continued yelling. 

Whilst the last faint ray of sunshine dis- 
appeared, and left our party cold and terrified 
under a black, starless sky, a faint, whitish 
light was seen cluse about the sun, not 
equally round it, but more at the sides than 
above and below. Far above the tops of the 
trees, also round the horizon, was a whitish 
light, apparently reflected from the earth; 
it wanted two minutes and a half to two 
o'clock; I could see the watch plainer than 
in a moonlight night. “One sweet star 
kindly remains,” cried Fikata, expecting to 
find that every thing above her was destroyed 


and rejoicing that it was not, as she point 
to the only star we could see, a bright one, 
east of the sun, and rather nearer the hori- 


zon. It was a thrilling moment, even to me, 
unaffected as I was by superstition: what 
must bere been to the Indians, who heard 
in it the voice of the ighty, warning 
them to leave the land they love, as he is 
about to destroy it. I was with a timorous 
party, but our neighbours with the guns were 
not so. Reckless defiance of such things is 
far more common among Indians, than the 
fear of harm. 

One stormy night last summer, I was with 
a party of them standing round a fire, when 
the electric fluid, in a column as big as the 
body of the tree, shivered a magnificent pine 
within thirty steps of us. While our ears 
were stunned, our eyes dazzled, and bark and 
splinters falling round us in all directions, 
the Indians burst into one - their ong: = 
mendous yells, accompanied by a fri 
laugh, and sigaificamt prerntbet he "body, 
which must be seen and heard to be appre- 
ciated, and which mean, “Here I am, in 
spite of you !” 

On the present occasion, our neighbours 
with the guns, who, though not very far off, 
were concealed by the woods, blazed away, 
and whooped and hallooed most manfully ; 
while some big-souled woman, who : 
stouter nerves than I am willing to give any 
man of my acquaintance credit for, bawled, 
out at the very top of her voice, to a most 
appropriate tune, loud, clear, and without the 
least tremulousness, the following stanza of 
a popular Creek song :— 


“Owee eyokuf kee To the muddy waters 


Sippotoo hokayee, We are warned to go, are.we ? 
Aya koo tita ee. We shan’t go, that’s it, 
Ecoo ya lee 


Ecoo ya lee 0 00 eco yah ah lee 
Eco ya lee 0 00 ecoh yah hah leeh.” 

The last three lines are a mere burden, 
and have no meaning. This state of things 
did not last long, not above a minute, I 
think. We lost the last rays on the lower 
eastern edge of the sun, and: the sudden ex- 
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clamation from more voices than one, “Chee! 
pala humkee alarks,” (see! the other side is 
coming back,) announced their reappearance 
on the lower western edge. The oldest wo- 
man then commented on the efficacy of the 
“ reports,” (tapotts,) and noise, which re- 
medy, in former eclipses, she said, had been 
applied much sooner, and had stopped the 
darkness halfway; and in the midst of her 
harangue, Sillee noticing that part of the 
sun which had again become visible, scream- 
ed out, “Chee! Immoxt tchay,” (it has not 
been damaged at all.) 

As near as I could tell, at a quarter past 
three the moon disappeared at the upper 
eastern edge of the sun, which, thanks to the 
discharges from the rifles and guns of the 
Indians in the town of Cootskalacha, three 
miles south of Columbus, has escaped being 
put out for this once.— Nautical Magazine. 

The ry ay is highly descriptive of the Indian 
character ; but it would appear that the eclipse was 
attended with some very extraordinary circumstances 
besides the crescents of light, which were, no doubt 
the effect of mirage.—En. 


Che Gatherer. 


Westminster Abbey—The collegiate body 
consist of a dean and twelve prebends. The 
duty of the dean is to reside $0 days in the 
year, and to preach on all great festivals. Of 
the prebendaries, a month’s. residence is 
exacted, and a sermon each Sunday afternoon. 
Each of the latter receives a salary of 1 ,4002.; 
the dean receives double ; and each has a 
comfortable house, rent-free. There are also 
six minor canons; two of whom are to be in 
attendance twice a day, and perform the 
whole service: their salary is about 13/. a 
years they had each a house, but the ground 
dwe 





wanted by the canons, they levelled the 

ings to the ground, ard the minors re- 

ceive from 30s. to 3/. as a compensation. The 
house of the precentor was rebuilt.— P. W. 


Club Law.—In the canton of the Vallais, 
(says a recent writer,) a singular species of 
ostracism was formerly practised, when it 
was intended to drive away any powerful and 
obnoxious -member of the state. A large 
club was provided, the end of which. was 
rudely carved into the shape of a man’s head, 
the supposed representation of the obnoxious 
party. Every one who wished his expulsion 

rove a nail in this club, and when the num- 
ber ofnails was thought to he sufficiently 
great, this emblem ‘was carried in procession 
before the house of the offender, who was 
summoned to ‘justify his conduct; but he 
was already condemned without being heard 
in his defence, and ordered to emigrate in a 
certain time. If he refused to obey the sen- 
tence, his house was eg ong Fh an pillaged. 
This summary process has been long obso- 
lete. weed. Ee W. G. C. 


The word of a Chinese of Yarkund is not 
doubted, nor does the tea ever differ in qua. 
lity from the sample. The Calmuk Tartars 
settled here distinguish their chiefs and 
grandees by fixing deer’s horns on their 
skull-caps. 

In Peshawur, the country, it is said, con. 
tinues green during the twelve months of the 
year. It yields a succession of three crops 
annually; and, if we reckon the barley, 
(which is cut twice before it ears, and given 
to horses,) we have no less than five returns 
a year. The wheat and barley are off the 
ground by April. 

“ The Adjourned Debate.” — Pennant 
notes :—“ I cannot but remark the wondrous 
change in the hours of the House of Com. 
mons, since the days in which the great Earl 
of Clarendon was a member: for, he com. 
plains of the house keeping those disorderly 
hours, and seldom rising till after four in the 
afternoon.” 

Braham.—We are fortunate in being able 
to give an instance of the good effects of the 
Italian method of vocal teaching, in the per. 
son of the first singer of the English stage, 
and the most lastin popularity of this or any 
other country—Braham ; to whose merits the 
Italians (not forgetting their Donzelli) have 
paid this high tribute—“ Non c’ é tenore in 
Italia come Braham.” (‘ There is not such 
a tenor as Braham in Italy.”) Though a 
native of England, Braham is an Italian 
singer. The richness, evenness, and perma- 
nency of his voice; the purity and power of 
his production of tone; the beauty, finish, 
and facility of his execution, and his clear 
and distinct articulation, are the results of his 
Italian education. His style (when he does 
not condescend to sing to the galleries) is 
chaste, impressive, and full of feeling. There 
is no class of music which he cannot perform 
with effect, whether it be the massive gran- 
deur of Handel, the quaintness of Purcell, 
the brilliancy of Rossini, or the homely sweet- 
ness of Dibdin. Nature has been most boun- 
tiful to him, but he has made right use of her 
munificence. Braham presents the rare in- 
stance of a singer with a voice naturally of 
fine quality, compass, and power, judiciously 
trained, cultivated with assiduity, exerci 
with genius, and preserved by temperance.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


THE MIRROR, VOL. XXIV. 
(From the Gardeners’ Magazine, April, 1835.) 
“We have before recommended this work as re- 
markably cheap, aud as brimful of entertainment 
and iustructioa. We have ouly to repeat our praise, 
and to say that it contai eut miscellaneous 
reading.” 
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